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In  Europe 

Majoa  Gbayson  M-P.  Mubpht 
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American  Med  Cnm  CamtRMMOMr  to  Swrape 


What  the 
Red  Cross  Is  Doing  in  Europe 

By  Majoe  Grayson  M-P.  Muephy 

Formerly 

Amerioan  Bed  Cross  Commissioner  to  Bwrope 

THE  work  that  we  have  carried  on  on  the  other  side  has 
not  been  that  of  an  organization  run  by  one  man.   It  has 
been  a  big  partnership,  and  everyone  of  the  partners  is 
entitled  to  his  share  of  the  credit. 

Now,  the  first  thing  that  we  have  got  to  understand  about  our 
Red  Cross, work,  or  about  any  other  kind  of  work  that  we  ever 
go  into,  is  the  fundamental  thing  on  which  the  work  is  based; 
and  the  fundamental  thing  on  which  our  wotIc  is  based  is  just 
one  thing,  and  that  is:  the  absolute  necessity  of  winning  this  war. 

Why  the  War  Must  Be  Won 

Now,  i  don't  know  whether  you  know  why  it  is  necessary  to 
.  win  the  war.  I  didn't  when  I  left  the  United  States.  I  had  an 
idea  that  we  were  going  and  that  our  army  was  going  and  that 
our  country  was  embarking  on  one  of  the  most  magnificent, 
unselfish  crusades  in  ^the  wwld.  I  could  see  nothing  that  was 
really  practical  for  us  in  winning  the  war.  I  mean  by  that,  that 
there  was  no  practical  material  advantage.  I  knew  we  had  to 
go  in  the  war  to  save  our  souls.  I  knew  we  had  to  go  in  the  war 
to  keep  our  standing  before  the  world,  but  I  didn't  realize  that 
there  was  a  practical  necessity  for  our  being  in  the  war. 

I  tell  you  my  feelings  have  changed  so  much  that  I  cannot 
imagine  what  led  me  to  hold  the  state  of  mind  that  I  held  that 
day  when  we  sailed  from  New  York.  When  you  are  *'over 
there,"  and  when  you  see  what  this  war  means,  and  when  you 
see  what  a  half  peace  or  half  victory  will  mean,  you  shudder  to 
think  of  the  fact  that  pur  people  at  home,  on  whom  the  winning  of 
tiiis  war  is  now  depending,  may  not  realize  the  absc^ute  neces^ty 
for  a  victory. 

I  want  to  ask  you  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  fact  that 
up  to  this  day  Germany  is  entirely  victorious  in  this  woff  that  any 
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peace  that  is  made  today  on  the  basis  of  today's  conditi(»s  or 
on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo  ante  would  be  practically  a  com- 
plete victory  for  Germany  and  for  the  German  idea. 

Germany  has  lost  nothing  in  this  war  except  blood«  She  has 

fought  her  war  on  the  territory  of  others.  She  has  drawn  from 
the  territory  of  others  vast  supplies  of  materials  and  vast  sums  of 
money.  She  has  had  between  forty  and  fifty  million  people 
working  for  her  for  practically  no  wage — ^really  as  slaves.  She 
has  established  her  cursed  hold  on  Austria,  on  Turkey  and  on 
Bu^ariat  and  she  has  at  h^  feet  murdered  So-bia  and  un« 
fortunate  Roumania. 

If  the  War  Ended  Tixlay 

If  the  war  ended  today,  with  France  ruined  as  she  is  in  the 
north,  held  in  such  a  way  that  you  hardly  dare  to  think  of  it, 
her  man  power  depleted;  with  Belgium  wrecked;  with  Great 
Britain  fearfully  damaged-^not  s^one  in  man  power  but  in  the 
losses  of  her  great  sea  fleet  and  in  the  money  that  she  spent  not 
only  to  maintain  herself  but  her  allies  in  this  war;  with  Russia 
crumbled,  disorganized,  an  absolute  prey  to  the  devilish  machina- 
tions and  ingenuity  of  Germany,  then  you  miist  realize,  I  say 
you  must  realize,  that  the  world  would  not  have  a  chance  to  live 
except  as  Germany  said  that  the  world  should  live,  and  our  country 
would  have  to  anticipate  the  time  when  Gomany  would  cross  . 
with  us,  when  her  great  military  and  naval  power  could  be 
thrown  against  us,  and  when  we,  with  those  habits  of  unpre- 
paredness  which  3xe  native  to  our  peof^  and  from  which  we  can 
never  hope  to  escape,  would  meet  her  and  go  down.  If  we  cannot 
beat  Germany  now  when  we  are  fighting  together,  we  can  never  beat 
Jur  smgh-handed* 

Now,  you  don't  know  what  these  German  people  are,  I 
believe.  We  always  thought  of  Germans  in  the  old  days  as  a 
kindly  people — professors  smoking  pipes  and  drinking  beo", 
absent-minded  fellows  that  left  their  umbrellas  around  in  places. 
They  were  good  citizens;  they  were  fine  people. 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  an  English  woman  who  is  connected 
with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  is  representing  Great 
Britain  officially  txM  me — ^that  when  there  was  a  threat  of  a 
Gecnan  invasion  of  England,  that  the  women  in  that  part  erf 
England  carried  about  with  them  poison  and  had  selected  places 
where  they  could  drown  themselves  to  save  themselves  from 
what  they  would  face  if  German  troops  landed  on  British  aofl* 
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Germany  Stops  at  Nothing 

I  cannot — well,  I  cannot  begin  to  describe  to  you  the  horrible, 
brutal,bea8tly,official  things  that  Germany  consistently  has  done, 
not  in  isolated  cases  but  generally,  to  the  women  and  chikiren 
and  the  poor  old  suffering  people  in  the  countries  where  she  set 
her  dreadful  foot.  She  has  stopped  at  nothing. 

British  officers  toM  me  of  sedng  their  wounded  piled  in 
heaps  and  hand  grenades  thrown  in  the  midst  and  exploded 
among  them  as  they  lay  there.  British  officers  have  told  me  of 
the  men  being  taken  as  prisoners  through  Germany,  and  G^inan 
women  coming  and  offering  them  a  glass  of  water  and  spitting 
in  the  glass  as  they  handed  it  to  them. 

I  came  back  across  the  water  with  a  prominent  British 
officer  and  statesman.  He  told  me  of  a  friend  of  his  who  lay 
wounded  and  suffering  horribly  in  front  of  the  German  trenches. 
He  laki  there  for  a  day  and  a  half  or  two  days  suffering  terribly, 
and  the  Germans  came  out  at  night,  stood  around  him  and 
scoffed  at  him  and  kicked  him  and  made  fun  of  him.  Then  they 
went  away  and  left  him.  Some  of  his  own  people  went  out  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives  and  brought  him  in  and  before  he  died  he 

told  them  of  these  things. 

Do  you  think  that  the  men  in  that  British  regiment  would  be 
willing  to  make  a  half  peace  with  Germany?  Do  you  think  that 
the  Canadians  who  went  in  the  trenches  and  found  their  officers 
crucified--that  those  men  will  ever  malre  a  half  peace  with 
Germany? 

,  I  tejl  you,  it  is  ojily  a  short  time  before  our  boys  who  are  over 
tiiere  now  BXt  going  to  be  suffering  those  same  things,  and  you 
have  got  to  understand  it  here,  and  yaa  have  got  to  build  aoA 
build  and  sacrifice,  and  pay  whatever  it  may  cost  to  beat  that 
beast. 

What  the  War  Means  to  the  French  People 

Now,  this  war  is  not  a  war  of  armies.  It  is  a  war  of  natiooa. 
There  isn't  a  man,  a  woman,  or  a  child  in  Great  Britain,  in 
Belgium,  in  France  or  in  Italy,  that  is  not  a  factor  in  this  war. 

I  tell  you  that  if  you  should  go,  as  I  have  gone,  about  those 
ruined  districts  in  France  and  had  seen  little  children,  four  and 
five  years  okl,  driving  ui  the  herds  at  night,  had  seen  little  boys 
coming  down  the  road— 4ittle  bits  of  tots—with  their  arms  full 
of  fagots  that  they  were  accumulating  against  the  winter,  had 
seea  old  mea  and  old  women  working  in  the  fiekls  until  it  waa  so 
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dark  that  as  you  looked  you  could  ju^t  make  out  those  vagoife 
ghostly  forms  gathering  in  the  crops  for  France,  you  would 
realize  what  this  war  is,  what  this  war  means. 

I  have  passed  through  those  towns  and  looked  in  the  windows 
at  night  where  you  would  see  a  little  here  and  there,  and  they 
were  always  working,  working,  working,  working,  to  carry  on 
this  war.  It  is  not  the  armies  of  France  that  are  the  essential 
thing  to  France  in  this  war,  nor  the  armies  of  England,  nor  of  the 
other  countries.  Those  armies  will  do  their  part  and  do  it  to  a 
finish,  if  .they  are  supported  by  the  people  behind  them. 

The  great  crying  need  in  Eurc^  today  is  to  build  up  the 
spirit  and  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  people  behind  the  lines,  and 
it  is  that  great  work  which  the  Red  Cross — ^thanks  not  to  us 
on  the  other  side,  but  to  you  on  this  dde — ^has  performed  and 
which  has  been  the  largest  single  factor  of  our  help  since  our 
entry  into  the  war. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  sketch  for  you  very  briefly,  since  t 
have  given  you  the  fundamental  facts,  what  we  have  done,  and 
you  will  now  understand  why  we  did  it. 

Working  in  a  Country  Stripped  by  War 

In  the  first  place  we  came  to  a  country  that  was  stripped  by 
three  years  of  war.  There  is  very  little  you  can  buy  on  the  other 
»de  in  the  way  of  supplies  and  material.  There  is  very  little 
you  can  get  hold  of  in  the  way  of  human  power.  There  are  no 
stenographers,  no  telephone  operators,  no  people  to  run  errands 
or  keep  furnace  fires  going  or  anything  of  that  sort.  We  had 
therefore  to  import  practically  all  the  labor  we  had  to  use  in  our 
undertaking.  We  also  had  to  get  tc^ether  supplies  from  places 
oth^  than  in  Europe  itself. 

We  started  immediately  the  construction  of  a  great  system  of 
transportaticHi  and  warehouses.  The  theory  of  the  oi^;anization 
was  this :  That  there  were  only  two  things  which  were  essential 
to  our  success — ^you  could  strip  everything  else  away  but  two 
things  we  had  to  haive — one  of  th^  was  goods,  materials, 
supplies,  on  the  ground ;  and  the  other  wao  some  way  to  move 
khem.  And  if  we  had  those  two  things,  well,  we  could  put  it  up 
to  anybody  to  do  the  rest.  So  we  started  our  wardiouse  system. 

The  working  out  of  a  warehouse  system  in  France  was  a  very 
ccMOHpUcated  matter,  for  the  re»K>ii  that  the  Government  has 
occupied  practically  all  the  p(»nts  that  are  desirable  for  ware- 
house sites.  But  we  have  a  system  of  warehouses  beginning  at 


eight  of  the  principal  ports  in  France  and  at  each  we  have  a 
waidbouse  to  take  care  of  our  goods  when  they  arrive. 

In  Paris  we  have  great  base  warehouses,  and  all  along  the 
front,  particularly  in  Belgium  where  they  are  under  shell  fire 
some  of  the  time,  all  along  there  and  all  the  way  down  to  and 
along  the  Fr«ich  line;  from  there  down  to  Italy  and  along  the 
Italian  line;  at  the  seaports  and  railway  routes  we  have  our 
advance  warehouses;  all  of  which  are  crammed  with  stuff  at 
points  where  we  can  get  hold  of  it  when  trouble  comes. 

Ambulances  and  Motor  Trucks  for  Quick  Action 

To  supplement  this  warehouse  system  we  have  about  five 
hundred  ambulances  and  motor  trucks  which  are  concentrated 
also  in  Paris  and  at  various  points  in  our  territory  so  that  in  an 
emergency  we  can  use  them  to  get  quick  action  at  any  point  on 

that  front.  . 

We  had  to  establish  a  purchasing  department  v^hich  has 
been  magnificently  built  up  under  Mr.  Stanley  Field,  of  Chicago. 

We  had  to  establish  a  great  department  to  keep  track  of  all 
the  funds  we  had  to  handle. 

We  hs^ve  an  engineering  and  architectural  department  which 
planned  the  buildings  and  hospitals  and  rest  stations  which  we 
have  to  erect. 

You  may  not  know  it,  but  we  have  actually  under  construc- 
tion now  about  100  great  barracks  in  different  parts  of  France 
which  are  used  partly  by  our  own  army  as  recreation  huts  in 
connection  with  hospitals,  for  storehouses,  and  in  connection 
with  our  work  with  the  various  foreign  armi^. 

We  have  our  great  department  of  civil  affairs  which  handles — 
wdl  our  department  of  civil  affairs  today  is  carrying  through  the 
following  things:  Ist,  our  work  with  the  children  of  France.  It 
is  our  hope  that  in  co-operation  with  the  French  Government  we 
•  may  be  able  to  reduce  in  due  course  the  number  of  deaths  of 
young  infants  m  France  fmm  80,000  a  year  to  40,000  a  year. 
Our  experts  think  it  can  be  done.  Our  people  are  caring  today, 
in  one  way  or  another,  for  50,000  chUdren  in  France.  We  have 
hospitals  whele  they  are  cared  for. 

For  Tots  Too  Young  to  Wear  Gas  Masks 

We  have  homes  at  Toule  for  the  initiation  of  which  we  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  "Home  for  French  Wounded." 

These  tots  are  brought  back  from  the  districts  where  they 
am  under  gas  fire,  and  they  are  too  small  to  wear  gas  masks 
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and  consequently'they  would  be  killed.  We  have  600  from  thare. 
From  Toule  our  ambulances  move  around  in  the  country,  and 

we  hold  clinics  where  our  doctors  and  nurses  care  for  the  sick, 
particularly  children,  but  also  for  the  civilian  sick  who  ha^;)en 
to  be  in  that  district  Bsid  who  cannot  otherwise  get  tr^tmen^ 
because  all  the  doctors  have  been  called  into  the  service.  " 

At  Neuilly  we  have  1,000  children  from  Belgium,  children  on 
the  pomt  of  breaking  down  owing  to  the  lack  oi  nourishment  and 
care.  In  conjunction  with  the  Belgian  Government  we  have 
taken  them  out  and  have  placed  them  in  homes  established  and 
supported  by  us»  One  thousand  more  are  a»ning  as  soon  as 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  repatriate  them. 

The  French  Government  has  turned  over  to  us  for  examin- 
ation and  care  the  little  childrai  repatriated  throng^  Avigmm. 
These  children  when  they  come  there  are  broken  down  in 
health  tl^rpjigh  lack  of  nourishment.  We  give  them  treatment 
at  Avigncm  and  at  Lyvaoisw^  -M  they  have  conts^ous  diseases  or 
are  in  conditions  of  contagion,  we  concentrate  them  at  our 
contagious  hospital,  which  is  near  Lyons. 

Decent  Housing  for  the  Refugees 

With  the  refugees  we  are  carrying  through,  again  in  strict 
co-operation  with  the  French  Government,  a  great  work,  namely 
to  get  these  people  out  ol  tiie  wretched  concentrated  oonditkm 
of  life  which  has  been  forced  upon  them,  and  to  give  them 
decent  housing  conditions.  And  the  French  Government  has 
recently  requited  us  to  establish  with  their  representative  at 
Avignon  a  central  committee,  and  asked  us  to  have  branch  com- 
mittees co-operating  with  the  French  officials  throughout  France, 
so  that  when  the  repatriated  people  cmne  in,  our  committee  and 
the  French  Government's  representatives  decide  on  where  they 
can  be  best  taken  care  of,  with  a  mind  to  their  future  condition. 

They  are  sent  there,  and  then  tiie  French  Government  and  our 
committee  there  take  hold  of  them,  and  we  arrange  with  the 
French  Government  for  furniture,  supplies,  tools,  or  something, 
so  that  the  poor  people  can  take  care  di  thonsdves  in  a  reflect- 
able  way  and  not  be  a  drag  on  a  country  suffering  as  no  other 
country  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  suffered*  unless  it  is 
a  country  which  has  been  overrun  like  Serbia 
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Checking  TuberculosU 

In  conjunction  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  we  are 
omducting  a  work  against  tuberculosis  which  Js  unparaUdeu 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  You  know  how  France  has  suffered 
from  tuberculosis,  from  their  people  living  in  these  unwholesome 
dugouts  and-  the  other  conditions  they  now  live  in.  Tubcr* 
culosis  has  developed  in  the  trenches,  too;  and  the  troops  are 
sent  back  to  their  homes  carrying  the  gei?ns  of  these  dread 
diseaseswith  them. 

We  have  been  able,  working  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
to  imt  into  effect  a  eyatem  of  education  ia  France^  a  system  to 
care  for  bad  cases  in  sanatoriums,  and  a  system  whic^  will  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  a  great  system  of  300  dispensaries  through- 
out France,  with  visiting  nurses  attadied,  which  in  the  opinioo 
j)f  Dr .  Farrand ,  who  is  pre-eminent  in  the  world  in  the  fight  against 
tuberculosis,  is  going  to  lead  to  the  gaining  of  as  much  ground  in 
Fraaoe  in  four  years  a^was  gained  in  the  United  States  ia 
iSfteen  years,  jf 

I  cannot  let  this  subject  pass  without  expressingflthe  great 
debt  of  gratitude  that  not  cmly  the  Red  Cross  but  France  and  the 
world  owe  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  its  magnificent 
work. 

I  will  not  bother  you  by  going  into  what  we  did  with  the 
mutilated  soldiers  and  the  reform^s  and  the  educational  system 
we  are  putting  in,  9&Sor  instance  the  ^[rioiltural  training  sdiool 
where  we  take  the  mutilated  and  train  men  to  use  American 
farm  machinery  and  teach  them  agricultural  methods  which  they 
with  thdir  poor  bn^^  bodies  can  carry  out. 

Putting  the  Little  Children  on  their  Feet  Again 

Nor  will  I  take  up  the  little  children  who  come  back,  all 
tfembliBg.  We  are  putting  them  on  their  feet  again  suid  tradi- 
ing  them  useful  work  by  classes  in  carpentry,  whidi  they  dearly 
love  as  play,  and  which  equips  them  for  useful  work  in  the 
future.  If  you  think  what  those  Uttle  children  have  to  face,  I 
think  you  will  believe  as  I  do,  that  the  work  we  have  done  with 
them  has  been  the  most  beautiful  work  in  the  world. 

I  remember  I  was  at  one  time  outside  Popering,  and  I  went 

to  a  little  home  there  which  was  maintained  by  the  Countess 
Vanderstein  for  refugees.  It  was  a  hospital  and  a  hooie.  I 
saw  soidieii— a  mutilatied  sokyer  waUdag  across  the  lawii«  and 
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he  was  leading  by  the  hand  a  little  boy  about  eight  years  old 

who  had  a  bandage  over  his  eyes.  That  child  had  been  blinded 
by  a  German  shell,  and  they  had  to  take  out  both  of  his  eyes. 

He  did  not  know  he  was  blind.  He  thought  it  was  the  band- 
age ;  and  even  when  they  took  the  bandage  off  he  still  thought 
there  was  something  tied  over  his  eyes.  He  was  very  happy, 
and  had  no  idea  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  While  I  was 
standing  talking  to  this  soldier,  the  little  fellow  put  his  little 
bandaged  head  down  on  the  ground  and  turned  a  somersault. 
There  is  so  much  of  that  spirit  over  there. 

The  Canteen  System 

In  our  military  division  we  are  carrying  on  a  gr^t,  an 
extraordinasy  work  with  the.  French,  with  the  Belgians,  with  the 
Italians,  and  to  a  certain  minor  extent  with  the  British  asid  with, 
our  own  people.  In  the  first  place  we  have  our  system  of  can- 
teens. We  have  our  rolling  canteens  which  are  operating  right 
up  in  the  trenches,  where  we  give  the  soldiers  hot  drinks  as  they 
go  into  the  communicating  trenches  and  when  they  come  out, 
and  in  December  we  served  hot  drinks  of  that  kind  to  225,000 

Our  men  worked  out  under  shell  fire  all  the  time,  and  when 
the  ^  comes  over  them  they  wear  masks;  they  are  great  pals 
with  the  soldi^,  fet  me  tell  you,  and  the  American  propaganda 
they  are  carrying  on  there  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  sudi 
work  in  the  worM. ' 

In  the  old  days  a  French  soldier  would  come  back  on  his 
seven  days'  leave,  he  would  come  back  from  the  trenches 
covered  with  vermin— everybody  has  them  over  there,  officers 
and  all — and  they  go  to  a  junction  point  for  cars  to  acconmiodate 
them  and  take  them  home.  Those  junction  points  are  equipped 
for  75  people,  and  sometimes  there  were  4,000  of  these  people 
waiting  at  a  junction  point,  waiting  sometimes  24  and  sometimes 
48  hours.  During  that  time  they  slept  on  the  ground,  and  they 
got  very  little  food,  and  what  little  food  they  did  get  was  from 
people  who  sold  it  at  high  prices. 

.  They  brought  to  their  homes  the  vermin  which  would  spread 
disease  among  the  civil  population  behind  the  lines,  and  also 
the  discouraging  atmosphere  which  they  earned  owing  to  the 
conditions^  through  which  they  passed  on  their  way  home. 
They  went  back  to  the  liflbs  from  their  homes  through  the 
same  channels.  . 
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Hot  Meals  for  French  Soldiers 

In  conjunction  with  the  French  Government,  we  are  feeding 
— ^not  giving  drinks  and  sandwiches — but  giving  hot  meals 
to  1,000,000  French  sokiiers  every  month. 

Now,  we  have  not  only  given  them  the  meals,  but  we  have 
these  great  recreation  halls  where  they  sit  and  have  their  dinners 
and  sit  and  talk  and  make  merry.  Then  wehave  the  big  barracks 
like  lumbermen's  barracks,  with  bunks  along  the  walls,  on  plans 
that  we  and  the  French  Government  agreed  on.  Then  we  have 
shower  baths  where  they  can  bathe  and  we  are  putting  in  a  system 
of  disinfecting  machinery  so  that  the  men's  clothes,  while  they 
are  bathing,  are  run  through  this  disinfecting  machinery  where 
the  vermin  are  killed.  Then  they  get  thdr  clothes  and  go  hmne 
in  a  different  fitime'of  mind  from  before. 

These  people  were  so  glad  that  they  did  not  use  the  bunks  at 
first,  but  they  sat  and  talked  and  sang  and  wondered  at  what 
America  was  doing  for  them.  I  have  in  my  pocket  here  a 
statement  from  a  general  officer  of  the  French  Army.  He  said: 

''The  only  thing  that  matters  in  this  war  is  to  beat  the 
Boche,  and  to  accomplish  this  the  all  important  factor  is  the 
morale  of  the  men.  This  you  have  done  much  to  uphold,  and  the 
atmo^^are  you  create  is  more  valuaMe  than  even  you  can 
realize. 

"Your  work  is  that  of  maintaining  the  morale  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  tile  Fr^ich  and  the  Allies,  and  I  wish  to  thank  you  in 
our  name  and  that  of  General  Petain.  Your  canteens  have  been 
well  run  and  kept  up  to  a  high  standard.  Let  the  men  know 
that  they  are  bdu^  cared  lor  not  as  men  <»ily»  but  as  friends; 
that  makes  them  prefer  your  canteens  to  the  wine  shops.  The 
morale  has  never  been  better  than  now.  I  need  not  tell  you  I 
feel  strongly  on  this  subject,  and  I  am  talking  to  you  as  man  to 
man.  I  am  speaking  not  only  for  myself  but  for  General  Petain. 
He  feels  as  I  do  toward  you  and  your  wprk  and  he  endorses 
every  word  I  have  said*" 

American  Women's  Work  in  Canteens 

In  connection  with  our  canteen  work  I  cannot  continue 
without  speaking  of  the  magnificent  piece  of  work  which  has 
been  done  by  one  of  the  finest  Amoican  women  I  ever  knew — 
Mrs.  \^lliam  K.  Vanderbilt.  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  has  wcH'ked  like 
a  wheelhorse  not  only  at  the  American  ambulances,  but  at  all  of 
qm  captewis;  and  when  we  went  to  Italy  and  I  wired  and  psked 


ner  to  come  to  Italy  and  take  charge  of  the  American  Women's 
Canteen  over  there»  she  got  out  of  a  sick  bed  and  came  there  and 
did  one  of  the  prettiest  pieces  of  work  you  ever  saw. 

We  have  100  American  women  working  at  these  canteens 
and  the  way  they  work  and  the  courage  they  show,  and  the  long 
hours  they  endure  when  it  is  necessary,  make  one  of  the  finest 
tributes  not  only  to  American  women  but  to  women  all  over  the 
workl,  that  has  ever  been  seen.  The  only  trouble  we  have  with 
those  women  is  that  they  are  always  trying  to  get  up  where  they 

can  get  shelled.  >^ 

We  have  in  addition  to  these  canteens,  canteens  which  we 

are  operating  at  the  principal  railway  stations,  in  Paris  as  well  as 
outside  of  Paris,  where  we  furnish  sandwiches,  cigarettes  and 
little  American  flags,  and  thinjgs  of  that  sort  to  ^jpceat  number 
of  men  every  day. 

We  are  furnishing  suppUes  to  about  3,500  French  hospitals, 
medical  and  hospital  supplies.^  We  am  operating  a  number  of 
hospitals  in  France  for  the  benefit  of  the  French  anny  and  the 
dviliaa  population. 

Rest  Stations,  Oxide  Gas,  Ice  Plants  for  Our  Boys 

We  are  carrying  on  for  oar  own  army  a  number  of  important 
rest  stations  where  our  soldiers  are  taken  care  of  if  anything 
happens  to  them  on  their  way  from  the  ports  to  other  permanent 
stations.  We  have  accumulated  in  France  an  almost  incalculable 
store  of  hospital  supplies  of  every  description;  practically  every 
kind  of  supplies^t  can  be  used  for  our  men;  and  we  have  these 
not  in  Paris,  but  we  are  crowding  them  all  out  to  the  potttts  near 
where  our  men  will  go  in.  And  as  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible 
for  the  Red  Cross  to  care  for  ©wr  sick  and  wounded,  provision 
has  been  made  to  do  it. 

We  are  installing  a  plant  to  furnish  nitrous  oxide  gas.  We  will 
manufacture  and  furnish  it  there  to  all  our  hospitals.  It  is  a  gas 
which  can  be  used  as  an  anaesthetic  in  cases  where  the  patient  is 
too  weak  to  take  ether;  and  Dr.  Crile,  who  is  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  on  that  subject  in  the  world,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  use  of  this  gas  in  our  army  will  save  many  lives  of  our  boys 
who  would  <lie  under  ordinary  anaesthetic. 

We  are  putting  in  a  system  of  movable  Ice  plants,  ^hidi  can 
be  used  to  manufacture  ice  for  our  soldiers  in  the  summer  time. 
We  are  furnishing  them  with  all  kinds  of  supplies  which  are  made 
up  by  the  women  of  this  country;  and  you  do  not  know  wh^  it 


means  to  the  man  over  there  to  get  a  woolen  muffler,  or  sweater, 
or  good  warm  socks,  especially  in  weather  such  as  this.  You  do 
not  undarstand  over  h^  what  a  sock  is. 

And  in  Belgium  we  are  doing  practically  the  same  work  as 
in  France. 

The  Emergency  Job  in  Italy 

In  Italy  our  job  was  an  emergency  job.  At  the  time  of  the 
retreat  in  Italy  the  poor  country  was  knocked  to  pieces.  Never 
anywhere  in  the  world  except  on  a  football  field  after  aq 
end-run,  where  th^  had  made  a  score  <m  you,  have  I  seen  people 

so  demoralized. 

The  army  was  in  complete  retreat — or  rather  I  should  say 
rout.  There  were  500,000  or  600,000  refugees  streaming  into 
districts  which  were  already  very  short  of  the  necessary  supplies 
of  life.  The  question  was  not  whethi^  the  Piave  line  could  be 
hekl — ^no  one  hig^  in  supreme  txmMnand  thought  that  it  coiikl  be 
held.  The  only  question  was  how  soon  they  were  to  retreat  to 
Adage  and  the  Po ;  and  if  they  came  thefe  it  m%ht  have  rae^t 
that  Italy  would  be  Uxt  to  the  Allies. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  someone  to  pat  a  fellow  on  the 
back  and  get  him  to  "  buck  up  and  do  something,"  it  wasin  Italy 
when  the  Piave  line  was  taken. 

•  All  kinds  of  funny  conditions  existed  over  there;  and  the  only 
country  from  which  a  real  word  of  encouragement  could  come 
then  was  the  United  States;,  and  the  United  States  could  not 
speak  it.  Congress  was  not  in  session.  And  we  could  not  do 
the  only  thing  which  would  have  mieant  anything  to  Italy 
at  that  time,  and  that  was  to  declare  war  on  Austria.  A  propa- 
ganda was  under  way  to  the  effect  that  America  was  not  really 
in  the  war,  as  we  had  not  declared  war  on  Austria;  that  we  were 
not  well  disposed  toward  Italy;  that  America  had  done  nothing 
but  lend  money  to  Italy  and  take  back  an  obligation  with  interest 
attached.  There  was  no  official  organization  that  could  speak, 
but  the  American  Red  Cross  ^ke,  and  she  spoke  so  that  she 
could  be  heard. 

Our  Flmg  Flies  Over  ail  Italy 

Qur  work  resulted  in  the  display  of  the  American,  flag  from 
one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other.   Carl  Taylor,  who  was  in  charge 

of  the  organization  in  Italy,  performed  one  of  the  greatest  piec^ 
of  work  I  ever  saw.  -  ' 
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It  was  so  great  that  when  we  finally  did  declare  war  on 
Austria,  the  Prime  Minister  rose  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to 
make  that  solemn  speech,  in  which  he  announced  it,  he  said  in 
the  speech: 

"The  vigor  and  the  efficiency  with  which  the  American  Red 

Cross  has  acted  in  this  crisis  may  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  the 
vigor  and  efficiency  we  may  expect  from  America  in  a  military 
way  now  that  she  is  in  the  war." 

Now,  how  we  did  it  I  am  not  going  to  say.  I  am  not  going  to 
spoil  a  sort  of  best-seller  just  arrived  from  Italy  which  will  be 
published  and  sent  to  you  soon,  but  it  was  a  very  interesting  and 
fine  piece  of  work,  and  if  you  had  seen  it  you  would  have  been 
very  proud  of  it. 

r 

Work  in  Great  Britain 

In  Gieat  Britain  we  are  carrying  on  a  large  work,  and  one 
which  is  having  an  excellent  effect.  We  are  operating  a  number 
of  hospitals,  supporting  a  number  of  good  works  in  Great 
Britain  in  aM)peration  with  the  British  Red  Cross  and  the 
British  Government  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  for  the  use 
of  our  troops ;  and  the  co-operation  we  have  had  in  this  war — ^not 
only  the  Red  Cross  but  the  army— from  Great  Britain  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  things  I  have  seen  in  the  world. 

And  I  want  to  tell  you  something  of  the  spirit  of  these  people; 
it  is  somethmg  that  is  sublime.  There  is  no  wailing  in  England. 
You  read  the  death  notices,  and  one  half  of  them  run  "  In  proud 
and  loving  Memory.** 

You  are  there  in  England  on  a  clear  night  with  the  moon  out, 
and  the  women  look  up  at  the  sky  and  say,  "Well,  it  is  a  clear 
night,  there  will  be  a  raid ;  but  we  will  be  mightly  glad  of  it,  as  it 
will  help  them  m  Flanders." 

You  do  not  find  any  women  using  influence  to  get  gasolene  to 
run  their  motor  cars,  or  to  get  extra  coal ;  they  are  playing  the 
game,  906.  right  down  to  the  hilt. 

Worldng  with  Sister  Societie*  in  France 

Now,  I  think  I  have  pretty  neariy  exhausted  you,  and  my 
subject  is  not  started  yet.  But  I  wish  to  say  three  things  before 
i  stop.  In  the  first  place :  I  want  to  express  the  great  appreciation 
we  have  in  France  tor  the  co-operation  we  have  had  from  our 
sister  flodeties  there.  I  cannot  commeiid  too  strongly  the  ej^tit 
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we  carried  in  those  dreadful  days  when  we  were  neutralf  whkt  we 

worked  in  England  and  France  and  kept  the  light  of  America 
burnings  no  matter  how  dimly,  on  that  side  of  the  water. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  important  American  CM-ganizatkm 
that  existed  in  France  when  we  came  with  which  we  are  not 
working  there  today  in  full  and  complete  accord^  Many  of  ihem 
have  come  in  with  us  as  part  of  our  organization,  ii^tance,  as 
Mrs.  Bliss*s  distributing  service,  the  American  Fund  for  French 
Wounded,  and  The  Surgical  Dressing  Organization.L  Not  a 
single  important  organization  which  &dsted  there  what  we  went 
over,  but  is  now  a  member  of  the  family* 

Haste  on  America's  Part  Vital 

tn  Great  Britain  a  ms^ificent  piece  of  work  has  been  done 
by  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  and  the  work  carried  on  there  and  the 
success  we  have  had  has  been  infinitely  more  due  to  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Reid  than  all  the  rest  of  us  put  together.  The  women 
who  have  come  here  to  work  have  done  magnificent  things  not 
only  in  canteen  work,  but  in  the  administration  and  carrying^ 
out  of  the  general  work  we  are  doing.  Over  there,  in  our  organi- 
zation, we  have  American  women  and  they  are  doing  things  with 
•an  inspiration  and  an  efficiency  which  set  a  staiul^rd  for  every 
man  in  the  show. 

Now  there  is  one  last  thing:  I  am  going  back  to  France  on 
Saturday.  I  came  here  with  a  very  buoyant  feeling  about 
America;  /  am  going  back  a  good  deal  worried.  There  is  no  one 
save  those  on  the  other  side  who  realize  what  America  means  to 
our  Allies  in  this  war. 

The  great  question  is,  How  soon  are  you  comii^?  How  soM 
are  you  coming? 

They  are  counting  on  us  everywhere,  and  if  there  is  any 
break  on  our  part,  I  do  not  know  what  will  happen. 

You  women  are  the  greatest  power  in  this  country  in  this 
war.  I  talked  with  a  prominent  Southerner  who  was  alive  at 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  I  said  to  him,  ''They  talk  about 
suffering  in  this  war.  Why,  the  men  in  the  Southern  Army 
fought  under  a>nditions  of  food  and  sui^y  that  w^  worse  than 
in  any  country  in  this  war  today." 

said  "Yes,  you  know  why  it  was?" 

i  said,  "No." 

He  said,  "It  was  because  they  were  ashamed  to  go  back  to 
the  women  beaten.'' 


Iloir,  ycm  woiim»  9t9  seodi^  your  husbands  aad  your 
brothers  and  your  sons  over  there — and  many  of  'tiiem  will  ^ 
over  there,  and  a  great  many  of  them  are  going  to  die  that  might 
be  saved,  but  they  will  not  be  saved  unless  we  canry  Itbe  war 
through  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible. 

Our  War  as  Mucl^  aa  France's 

Thi*  is  a  war  of  every  one  of  you.  It  is  as  much  the  war  of 
the  United  S^tm  ov«  here  as  k  as  ia  Francie,  and  every  one  of 
you  has  as  much  active  interest  in  the  war  as^if  we  W€)re  an  old 
and  savage  tribe,  and  our  village  was  surrounded  by  an  enemy, 
and  some  of  our  tribe  were  piking  the  enemy  with  speare  at  the 
walls,  and  the  others  were  making  spears  arid  arrows  which  wwe 
being  carried  to  the  front.  If  the  enemy  gets  into  your  village, 
ydttsreddne. 

If  there  are  men  in  this  country  who,  to  save  their  sdfish 
position  or  their  selfish  fortunes  or  their  selfish  happiness  and 
pii^,  who  are  Standing  in  tne  way  of  the  proper  development  of 
an  organization  to  fight  this  war,  they  are  worse  than  Gemians. 

Now,  1^  me  tell  you  something  about  men:  Men  are  all 
right  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  there  is  a  point  where  the  man 
stops  because  he  is  considerate  of  another  man.  You  will 
seldom  get  a  man  to  criticise  other  men.  He  will  shrug  his' 
shoulders  aad  things  of  that  kind,  but  women,  when  they  make 
up  their  minds  to  a  thing,  they  are  not  that  way. 

And  if  there  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  feel  sure  would 
happen  in  this  country,  it  is  that  our  women  wouW  make  up  their 
minds  that  this  was  their  war. 


